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extensively engaged in business, according to|serve Him, and we become willing to abide 
my means, as you are now. I have had large} under his protecting wing whatever changes 
sums of acceptances to provide for, with nothing | may take place in our own feelings during the 
towards them but what was in the uncertainty | operation of his holy hand upon us.’ 

of the drapers’ hands. When I have set out on| “ Nothing is more important in the life of a 
a journey I have had to take the distressing | Christian than the manner in which he turns to 
fear along with me, that ifI failed of getting in | account the opportunities for serving his Lord 
almost every shilling that was due to me, I | which continually spring up before him. 

failed in paying my acceptances. Add to this,} “ ‘Sixth Month 23rd.—Going last evening to 
the painful prospect of losing my property until | Wenington, to repeat my French lesson, my 
I could not pay my just debts, and then men-| friends there asked me to call with them on a 
tion a situation which would place an honest | sick person; feeling quite free to do so, I went 
mind in a greater degree of perplexity. O!| with them. On sitting quietly by the bedside, 
had it not been for the preserving hand of my | a little matter came before me, which was com- 
gracious Redeemer, I had never lifted up my | municated from these words, “ Affliction cometh 
head above the waters which were ready to | not forth of the dust.” 

overwhelm me. In the midst of all this I re-} ‘“‘On my return home, I could not but reflect 
ceived a firm conviction, that if I wound up as | on the necessity of having our bow strung, and 
speedily as circumstances would permit, | should | being always alive to the interest of souls, and 
measurably be safe; but if I suffered the im- | endeavoring to imitate the example of our great 
pressions to pass away disregarded, I might be | Master, whose whole life was employed in con- 
hurled along with the stream and never more | tinually going up and down doing good.’ 

be able to recover myself. It seemed asif my} “In 1822 John Yeardley went to reside in 
eye was fixed on a star which shone quite on| Germany. As his residence abroad constituted 
the other side of the [waters]; and I was thus | one of the most remarkable turns in his life, and 
enabled to wade through without knowing what | exercised a powerful influence on the rest of his 
course to take when I got to the other side. I | career, we shall develop as fully as we are able 
do not mention this as being in the whole ap-| the motives by which he was induced to leave 
plicable to thy case; but as a fellow Christian | his native country. By means of his diary we 
traveller towards the celestial city, I earnestly | can trace the early appearance and growth, if 
entreat thee, in the love of the Gospel, never to | not the origin, of the strong Christian sympathy 
consider thyself on a level, or at liberty to act | he ever afterwards manifested with seeking souls 
in full scope, with the man of business, who | in the nations on the continent of Europe, and 
thinks himself created to pursue the things of | especially amongst the German people. 

time without being responsible to his Creator} “The first hint concerning his desire to go 
for endeavoring to reach a situation in life | abroad is contained in the account of a dream, 
which would enable him to prepare for eternity. | under date of the second of Ninth Month, 1818, 
Thou wilt not be long at a loss to know what | regarding which be felt much disappointed, be- 
to do if thou dost not overlook the secret motive | cause he could not recollect the names of the 
in thy own breast. Do not grieve at losing a| places in Germany about which he had in his 
little of what thou hast; it will come again, if|dream been interested. The next year (the 
for the best, and may bring the double reward | nineteenth of the Fitth Month, he had a second 
of peace. If thou attendest to that directing | dream on the same subject, in which he sup- 
Hand which has hitherto preserved thee as a] posed his friend Joseph Wood was about to go 
monument of thy heavenly Father’s mercy, thy | on a religious mission to the continent, and he 
victory is already sure, though thou mayst not | brought out his atlas to find the places for him. 
know it. It is not for the best, consequently | On being asked if he meant to accompany him, 
not permitted, that we should always see our} he said he “was not prepared to answer at 
way. Were this the case there would be no ex-| present.” In the relation of a third dream, 
ercise of faith. The servant of the prophet was | which he had the next year (the twenty-fifth of 
blind as to the power which preserved them, | the Eighth Month, 1420), the locality to which 
when he saw a host of the enemy encamped | his mind was attracted is first indicated. ‘ Pyr- 
against them: he cried out, “ Alas, my master, | mont and Minden,’ he says, ‘re-ted very closely 
how shall we do!” But his master answered, | with me, and to them I felt bound.’ 

“Fear not; for they that be with us are more} “ It mignt pot have been worth while to have 
than they that be with them ;” and the prophet | made allusion to these dreams, which ought 
prayed that the young man might be made to | perhaps to be regarded rather as the continua- 
see. And when his eyes were opened, what did | tion or echo of his waking thoughts than as 
he see? Why, he saw the mountain full of} their original source, but for the deep import- 
horses and chariots of fire round about them. | ance which John Yeardley himself attached to 
The Lord’s chosen people are continually en-|them. He considered that by them was first 
circled with these chariots of fire, otherwise it |} made known to him the Divine will respecting 
would not be possible to be so mercifully pre- | his future course; and that his longing desire to 
recover the name of the forgotten locality of the 
first dream was answered in the last. It can 
admit of little doubt that the same conviction 
of their more than common significance, which 
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John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 227. 

“1820.— Our first extract from this year’s 
diary contains a short but beautiful reflection : 

“*Second Month 18th.—I am convioced it 
would be better for us to live more in the in- 
ward spirit of prayer; we should live in nearer 
union with the Father of love; receive more of 
his heavenly embraces ; the heart would be pre- 
pared to know more of his holy will, and re- 
ceive power to perform it.’ ” 

“A few months afterwards he was again called 
upon deeply to sympathize with his brother. 
The occasion this time was the perplexity in 
matters of business in which Thomas Yeardley 
was involved. He expressed his feelings in a 
letter in which he not only gives the soundest 
Christian counsel, but also shows how he him- 
self was indebted to the same maxims for the 
ke of his honor and of his spiritual 
ife and usefulness. The firm and practical 
manner in which the subject is treated render 
his remarks of permanent value: 

“*Bentuam, Eighth Month 7th, 1820. 

“* My Dear Brother :—Thy affectionate letter 
of the 24th I have received, and need not tell 
thee how sensibly I am concerned for thy pres- 
ent situation. 

“*I do hope thou wilt not lose sight of the 
object thou hast now in view, to get relieved 
in some way from the excessive load of business 
which presses upon thee, fur we can none of us 
carry fire in our bosoms too long without being 
burnt. We shall not be justified in the sight of 
Him with whom we have to do, if we do not 
endeavor to place ourselves in such a situation 
as’will best answer the end for which He has 
designed us. It would convict us of a very 
weak and erroneous idea of a Supreme Being, 
to suppose that He could not or would not pros- 
per our endeavors with equal success in a more 
restricted way of trade, when our motives are 
purely to serve Him faithfully. Surely, He who 
cares for the sparrows will not suffer us to fall 
to the ground without his notice. 





































































os ‘Thou wilt be ready to say it is an easy|served from harm. Should it be insinuated to 
atter to speak of these things on paper; but| thee that thou art not of this chosen race, let 


lieve me, my dear brother, | know a little of | me tell thee. we become children of the Most 
what I say 


- There was a time when I was asi High as soun as He has raised in us a desire to 
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led him to cherish as sacred the remembrance | in order to save themselves, from being dashed | flee quickly, to the holy city of our God, ther 
of these night visions, helped to form and sus-| to pieces. They tried cutting a flight of steps | to receive the outpourings of the spirit of Gog 
tain his resolution in carrying out the project | from below, but a volley of stones soon put them | upon his faithful servants. What can be com. 
with which he connected them. to flight. They consulted the authorities, who; parable thereunto ; how it soothes the humble, 
(To be continued.) decided, that so dangerous an example would, | waiting soul. Oh, thou God of all love, gran 
eae if not suppressed, injure the prestige of the con-| if consistent in thy sight, a truly thankful and 
Romain Bisson’s Escape. scription. After again summoniug Romain to | prayerful heart, that thy blessing may rest u 
There was a fisherman named Remain Bis- | surrender, but in vain, orders were given to fire | our feeble efforts to obey thy every conma 
son at Erré.at, on the coast of Normandy, who | upon him, until be was hit or killed. He easily | that thy heavenly peace may abide with us, g 
from childhood had frequented the shores of | avoided the bullets by retreating within his cave, | we journey along through time here, that we 
that beautiful place, seeking shell fish, as is the | sometimes returning the compliment with show- | may at last join the heavenly host, in songs of 
custom of fisherman’s children, or gathering | ers of stones and rock. The siege lasted four| everlasting praises to the great King of glory, 
vraik, or wrack, a sea-weed from which soda is| days. At the end of that time Bisson found | Oh, this is the earnest desire of my soul for al 
sometimes made a profitable industry. Through | himself without food, and suffering greatly from | and in a special manner for all my dear Friends 
hi- solitary life and unceasing toil, with no con | thirst. He determined to escape or perish. The | wherever scuttered—yea, my soul yearns forall 
panions but the sea and the objects of the shore, | cliff in the middle of which he had taken refuge | those that are bowed down, under the weight of 
he became a silent, self-contained man, while yet | was over three hundred feet high, and almost | known duty, that we all owe to our Heaven 
a youngene. He knew no people except his own | perpendicular. Beneath the cave, and not far] Father, even those that He has called, and bid 
family, and he even held aloof from his brothers | from its mouth, was a huge rock vearly a hun-| them arise and go forth, and gather the tender 
and sisters. Of the great world beyond his im-| dred feet in height, projecting seawards about | lambs into the true fold of the Son of God, who 
mediate surroundings he knew nothing, and was | fifteen feet. At hiyh tide the rock was battered | taught his di-ciples when here on earth—yea, He 
content with his ignorance. by the waves which broke over it, rendering it | is the same to-day as formerly. His word is sum, 
At the conscription at the commencement of | imposible for any one to go round it from side | never-failing, and as my poor soul can testify, 
the present century he drew an unlucky number, | to side, just leaving a narrow space of dry shingle | as poor «nd unworthy as I am, I feel to salu 
and became destined for military service. The | to right and-left. The moon was full. He de-| my friends in this silent way, in that fulness of 
military prestige of France was then at its heizht, | termined to make the attempt that same right | the Father's love that no words can describe 
and the voung fellows of the neighborhood were | at bigh tide, about ten o’clovk. He passed the | for who is able in their own strength and will 
only too delighted to take part in the stirring | whole day collecting stones, which he piled up | to fulfil our heavenly Father’s every command, 
scenes then being acted in different countries | near the mouth of the cavern. With the-e he] in the way of his holy requirings, may there be 
of Europe. Romain, however, revolted at the | dislodged any suldiers who attempted to occupy | no lack of standard-bearers in our midst asa 
thought of being a soldier; vot from fear or|a position beneath his cave and compelled them | Society, that the Son of Righteousness ma 
cowardice, far many times his deeds of daring | to seek the other side of the rock facing the sea. | shine upon our labors of love. To know thisis 
had provoked wonder as well as admiration | He kept up an unceasing voiley of stones until | a continual feast, that will rest on all those that 
among bis neighbors and acquaintances. The | high tide, when the sea rendered the passage of | will give heed to the word of God as revealed 
only beings he tolerated were his parents, and | the rock impossible to all. At the full moon, in| within the heart. For what are our trials to 
these he worshipped with all the adoration in | sight of his enemies, he commenced descendivy | what our Saviour passed through, that He might 
his nature, denying any portion of it to all others. | the precipitous sides of the cliff by means only | redeem us as a chosen people aud nation, 
The only places he loved were the wild shores| of his hands and feet, braving the fire of the} Let us be willing to be tried, that we may 
and seas where he had grown to manhvuod and | soldiers, who kept up an incessant volley, but| reap the reward of eternal rest in the presence 
the dangers and beauties of which he knew so | failed to hit their prey. He was successful in | of our holy Redeemer. Shrink not from known 
well. No! he could not leave Etré:at for a] being able, uninjured, to pass behind the rock, | duty, for obedience to the will of God will draw 
strange and unsympathetic world. He would | leaving them all astounded at his boldness and | us daily nearer to the throne of God, in that 
rather die by throwing himself from tbe cliffs. | good fortune in escaping death or capture before | love that words canuot describe. 
With the aid and by the advice of his parents, | their eyes. Next day his bl..use and sabots were 
he concealed himself in a hollow cave in the 


found on the shore, but all traces of the man 
side of one of the grand cliffs of that coast, in- | had disappeared, and it was concluded he had 
accessible to all but himself, while the authorities 


perished in the sea. 
were hunting for him in all directions to enforce 


About a year afterwards, an amnesty was 
the service so hateful to him. His parents at | granted to deserters, when one day Remain Bis- 
night would lower a basket containing provi- 


son appeared once more in his native village. 
sions as well as fuel for firing. He was, however, fearfully changed. His suf: 
One night some fishermen in a boat, return- 


ferings during those long days and nights when 
ing home, were startled and astonished to see | he had been besieged, and had been continually 
a light, apparently in the middle of the cliff | on the defensive; the freling that he had been 
Fearing something evil, they crossed themselves | hunted like a noxious beast, and in addition to 
and said a prayer. When they arrived home | this his physical sufferings from want of food and 
they mentioned what they had seen, and several | water, had acted on his brain with disastrous ef- 
others confirmed their assertion by acknowledg- | fect. He had lost his reason, but was neither 
ing that they also had seen asimilar light. The| violent nor dangerous. For ten years or more 
coast guardsmen suspected that some smugglers | he haunted the cliff, the scene of his sufferings, 
were in concealment, and kept a sharp look out. | a broken man in mind and body, suppurted by 
After a time it was discovered by whom the fires | public charity, until one day in a fit of frenzy 
were kiudled, and that it was really Romain | be threw himself from the top of the cliff and 
who was living in the cave. was dashed to pieces.—Rumance of the Sea. 

The representatives of authority were soon in- 

formed of the deserter’s hiding place. They im- 
mediately assembled at the foot of the cliff, and 
by means of a speaking trumpet summoned Ro- 
main to surrender. He shouted back, “I will 
never be a soldier.” They threatened to take him 
prisoner and have him shot asa deserter. “1 
would rather die than be a soldier,” he replied. 
They tried scaling-ladders in a vain attempt to 
reach the fugitive. Some soldiers voluntered to 
be let down by ropes from the summit of the 









































































H. T. 
MANSFIELD, Ohio, First Month 25th, 1898. 





From the “ UNION SIGNAL.” 
Not Forgetting Simplicity of Attire. 

There appeared a number of months ago ia 
this paper an anonymous communication deplur 
ing the wearing of out-of-style dress by women 
advocates of temperance, and rather intimating 
that it was the duty of such to keep well abreast 
of the modes, not altogether for fashion’s sake, 
but to make a bright and fair show before the 
world. This was bri: fly replied to by a sub 
scriber, probably a mouth later. The subject, 
however, has persisted in presenting itself to the 
view of my mind repeatedly since then, and be 
lieving that a little more may properly be said 
in connection with it, I trust that my sisters wil 
bear with me in so doing. 

And why should it be thought without the 
province of a man in essaying thus to deal with 
the matter of woman’s attire? There was «me, 
indeed, in the history of the race, or at least 
so much of it as is spoken of as “ God’s chose 
people,” when the topic was shown to be of pret 
ing, even of the first importance, to its welfare 
If we will turn to the latter part of the third 
chapter of the prophet Isaiah, we will find enum 
erated in long array the fa-hionable kinds of 
apparel and ornaments of the time, and that 
because the hearts of the daughters of Zion wert 
bound to those things, the judgment of the Lord 
should pass upon them and upon the land,® 
that “thy men shall fall by the sword, and thy 
mighty in the war. Aud her gates shall lamest 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

My mind is brought very near to all the s.ns 
and daughters of Israel, wherever scattered. I 
would like to visit them and extend the right 
hand of fellowship, and bid them gooa cheer, 
that the love of God may arise and fluw from 
vessel to ves-el, thus renewing that love and 
fellowship that the Lord God has placed within 
all ot his faithful servants—and not only to those, 
but my spirit reaches forth to all the weary 
cliff, but as soon as they came within reach, Ro-| travellers and those that are hesitating or stop- 
main would seize the cords and shake then so| ping by the wayside, or halting between two 
violently that the invaders were fain to desist, opinions. Oh, that such as these may arise and 
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and mourn; and she, being desolate, shall sit 
upon the ground.” Likewise, the Apostle Paul, 
in writing upon the excellency of the adornment 
«which becometh women professing godliness,” 
bids his junior, Timothy, see that the women be- 
ware of those outward fashions that consist in 
«broidered hair, or gold, or costly array,” re- 
minding him later of “ the unfeigned faith” of 
‘bis grandmother L»is and his mother Eunice, 
the same which he is persuaded dwells in Tim 
othy also. And we may be sure that these women 
who are cited as worthy exemplars in the Chris 
tian walk, were oot followers of the Babylonian 
fashions which so caused the daughters of Zion 
to err in the days of Isaiah. 

The problem before us lies closely related to 
the subject of social purity, which latter su great- 
ly engages the efforts of those who are striving 
for home protection. In the introductory note 
to my tract upon “Simplicity of Attire, as Re 
jated to the Promotion of Social Purity,” ao 
edition of which is issued by the Woman’s Tem- 

rance Publishing Association, I stated that I 
Bid had “ considerable active experience in sup- 
pressing the exposure of demoralizing -how bills 
aod other prints oppesed to social purity.” I 
am, nevertheless, fully persuaded “ that it is in 
the power of professing Christian women to ac- 
complish far more fur purity by their adherence 
to simplicity of attire than can be gaiued by all 
ad the ‘heroic’ measures which man can undertake 
4 end, : 
bat Several years after the above view was ex- 
led Prewed—it was in 1893 I had a letter from 
5 to the late James T. Kilbreth, collector of the port 
ight of New York, and formerly a court justice in that 

city, in which, referring to “ the causes which led 
the majority of young girls astray,” he said,“ My 


tralia and New Zealand. The printed account 
of this visit parrates a number of very interest- 
ing experiences having relation to the relinquish- 
ment of the liquor drinking and tobacco using 
habits. There are likewise given some incideuts 
touching upon dress enslavement and its happy 
overcoming. A reception is mentioned of dele- 
gates of a woman’s temperance associativn at 
, to which went the wife of E. C. Millard, 
but not to be greatly comforted. She remarks, 
“ Many of the leading Christians of the place 
were present, dressed in costumes of the latest 
fashion ; plenty of young girls flitting about evi- 
dently quite deiighted to find that one could be 
religious under such enjoyable circumstances.” 

I remember a woman telling me, that upon 
sending the tract on simplicity of attire herein 
alluded to, to the principal (a Baptist) of a 
largely attended normal school for both sexes, 
he replied that he quite approved of the senti- 
ments it contained, and hoped they would spec- 
ially claim the attention of the women workers 
in the temperance reform by whom, speaking 
from observation, he thought it had been too 
much overlooked. The public receptions and 
conventions of the white-ribboners will be likely 
to lose, [ fear, their simple power and impres- 
siveness in proportion as they are made occasions 
for dressy display. The service which engages 
them is most beneficent; the term “ Christian” 
in the title is a most honorable one, should be 
jealously guarded, and ever kept well to the fore. 

Jostan W. LEEDs. 
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Irish Rambles. 


(Continued from page 230.) 
Second-day evening I tovk leave of the kind 


ma ; : , 
oz experience on the bench was very extensive, and | people of Cork, and went down to Youghall, 
own & [ed to the conclusion in my mind that the prin-| which is a little watering-place, about twenty- 


raw fy “tpal cause to which the evil referred to may be 


five miles distant from the former city. Here 
that traced is the unfurtunate and pronounced desire 


the sea rolls up on a pebbly beach, at the mouth 


for dress.” of a pretty river. After tea at Barclay Clib 
T The Mail and Express of New York told sev- | borne’s, 1 went to the hotel for the night. The 


eral years ago how two college-bred young wom- 
en, desiring to investizate the condition of the 
vA tenement population of the east side of the city, 
: with a view of seeing what youd they could do, 


next morving, in company with bis lively son, 
Herbert, who is fourteen years old, I looked at 
some of the objects of interest in the town. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s home is well worth a 


<<. were quite astounded to find that many of the | visit. It is a moderate sized dwelling, with a 
a girls possessed clothes fiver than they themselves | really handsome front elevation of the style of 
* wore, “ The people pay their rent—they would | Queen Elizabeth’s days. The five old gables 
ating be hustled out on the sidewalk in short order if | and bay-windows look down upon an attractive 


an they didn’t—they eat at least enough to keep 
ala them alive, they go to balls in the winter and 
> the to picnic and chowder parties in the summer, 
sub but the main purt of their income is put upon 
red, their backs. Every member of the family who 
a can even earn a quarter of a dollar a day is set 
d be towork. They live in wretched quarters, they 
eid CCURY Just as little space as possible, in order 
sw lo reduce their rent; they scrimp and save in 
their table expenses and they economize at every 
the opportunity, and all for the sake of making a 
with @ “UNMIng display of clothes. . . . This ex 
pe travagance is increasing, too. At least, so say 
ast of those who have known the East Side preity weil 
re during the last three or four years. They say 
~ that this wish for fine clothes and the determin 
‘fare ation to have them is growing so rapidly that they 
third - notice the increase from year to year, almost 
fom season to seasun.” 
nds In alate number of The Union Signal there 
+ thet ee made of the acceptable presence of 
an re Tamil evangelist V. D. David, at the noon- 
" Lord a religious meetings in Willard Hall. About 
nd, a. ago David accompanied (from Ceylon) 
rge C. Grubb, a minister, Edward C. Millard 
and wife and others, on a religivus visit to Aus- 


garden which surrounds the house. The oak 
panelling in some of the rooms is esteemed very 
good, but does nut begin to compare with what 
1 have seen in other places, for instance, in 
George Fox’s home at Swarthmore Hall. Sir 
Walter’s cabinet and sea-chest are shown, both 
tair specimens of old time wood-carving. Out 
in a corner of the garden is shown the spot where 
he planted and where grew the first potato in 
the old world. A short distance from the house 
are the four yew trees under which, tradition 
says, he sat when he smoked his first cigar, and 
where his terrified servant, thinking he was on 
fire, dashed a bucket of water over his master. 
In Youghal I was unexpectedly caught in a 
shower, and for once saw some of the people 
disconcerted thereby. As a general thing, they 
do not mind a little rain-storm. This isa strange 
country for easy raining. The clouds roll all 
around, but you do not feel very sure as to 
whether it will rain or not. Suddenly, every 
little while, the water just tumbles out of the 
heavens, or drifts sideways out of an apparently 
blue patch of sky, and everything is wet. The 
American straightway dons his mackintesh and 








elevates his umbrella. But an Irishman dves 
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neither. He goes right on, and gets well soaked, 
and takes it all with as much serenity as he 
would his afternvon cup of tea. How we almost 
envy the bardiness of these people! Fortunately 
for us, we have compensation, which, I fear, 
they will never have. 


That evening | took the little steamboat up 


the Blackwater River to Cappoquin. This river 
is called the Rhine of Ireland. Surely it is a 
lovely stream, lined with roughly-wooded hills 
and soft, green meadows, alternated with broad 
stretches of glimmering waters aud deep shaduws 
beneath drooping trees. Occasionally you pass 
the castle or home of sme landed proprietor, 
situated high up above the river's brink, where 
glimpses of ivy-covered walls or gardens add to 
the beauty of the landscape. Here and there a 
tew old ruins decorate the scene. On the beat 
I met an agreeable old Englishman, with whom 
I formed a temporary alliance, and with whom 
I travelled until the ensuing afiernoon. Altter 
getting off the steamer we hired a car, and were 
driven over to Lismore, a most pleasant experi- 
ence, by winding road and fragrant rural sceves, 
in the coul of the summer evening. 


At Lismore I was, as frequently before, re- 


minded of what, to an Amerivan, seems the pe- 
culiarities of the hotels in the United King:siom, 
There are seldum any spacious offices or halls, 
as in the bostelries of America. The ec ffee 
rooms or dining-rooms are geuerally at ove end 
of the building and the kitchens at the other. 
The waiters often carry the eatables and dishes 
to and fro a long «distance, right via the front 
door and office. You seldom pay by the day, 
but “ for what you get,” as the saying is. Sume- 
times you get what you pay for, and sometimes 
you do not. Americans are quickly detected, 
and often overcharged. The service seems slow. 
At Lismore, for instance, the waiter kept us 
a full half-hour starting breakfast, besides the 
patience required during the continuance of 
that modest meal. He would goto some remote 
region and bring back about three spoons, then 
would disappear for five or ten minutes and re- 
turn with a few forks. After a while some 
knives would appear. Then, after a long per- 
iod, he actually seemed impressed with a belief 
that we did want something to eat, afier all. He 
bethought himself of plates—and, finvally, he 
gradually worked up to the point of bringing 


in the fish and bread and butter and the inevi- 


table orange marmalade. The latter I never 
dislike, it is always good. Prices in these ho- 


tels are generally bigh, or rather, you get very 
little for a given cash outlay. Thus, a “ plain 
tea” or breakfast costs 1s. 6d., or thirty-seven 
cents. It consists of tea, bread and butter and 
a little jam. Fish or eggs or cold m at cost 6:., 
or ls, extra. Food doubtless costs more than it 
does with us, yet we miss the variety placed at 
command of the tourist in the United States, 
Still, the cooking is mostly good and the sur- 
roundings clean. The gardens around these 
hotels are frequently pleasant, and often are 
surrounded with bigh stone walls and embanked 
with masses of brightest flowers. So, whilst our 
countrymen miss many things, they feel that 
the charm of novelty largely compensates them 
for features which seem lacking in comfort or 
are very antiquated. 

Seventh Month 7th.—My old English com- 
— and myself started out early to look at 

ismore Castle. It is one of the numerous homes 
of the Duke of Devonshire, and he flatters his 
Irish tenantry by condescending to reside in 
their midst about one mouth every year. His 
magnificent palace, “ Chatsworth,” over in Eug- 
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land, I saw years ago, and this, although very 
beautiful, is not nearly so grand or handsome. 
It stands on the edge of a cliff, where it com- 
mands lovely views up and down the pleasant 
pastures and winding course of the Blackwater. 
The scene from the windows of the drawing- 
room is exquisite. The vine-covered towers and 
massive walls are turreted and gray. The large 
court-yard in the middle of the castle presents 
delightful bits of near-by views well calculated 
to delight the camera amateur. 

There is another side to this picture of Lis- 
more. All around the big castle, which is hardly 
inhabited by one man, who owns other great 
mansions, are the squalid little houses of the 
poor. Whilst standing on the bridge, enjoying 
the fine proportions of that structure, I saw a 
poor old woman stumbling along under the wall 
of the great Park, loaded down with a huge 
bundle, larger than herself. Southern Ireland 
seems to be one of those places where social in- 
equalities are more sharply seen than in others. 

Seventh Month 12th.—The past few days 
have been passed at the hospitable home of a 
conservative Friend, with a large and valuable 
family. Real Christian home-life is ever beau- 
tiful to behold, and wherever found exerts a 
sweetening influence on those who are happily 
brought into contact with it. He lives about 
one mile out of town. To reach the house you 
ascend a gently sloping hill, over a narrow road 
between stone walls, with occasional gates open- 
ing into unseen, but doubtless attractive, gar- 
dens. 

Waterford is quite a seaport, and is prosperous- 
looking. Thesurrounding country is more thrifty 
than any I have yet seen in Ireland. The little 
fields, separated by hedges, and now ripening 
with harvest, look very much like the rural dis- 
tricts of Eugland. The cottages are neat, and 
the poor live in a more cleanly manner. 

(To be continued ) 


Under the heading of “ Extracts from the 
Minutes of Third Haven Monthly Meeting,” we 
have published a number of minutes of that 
body, showing their concern to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends, and incident- 
ally throwing considerable light on the customs 
of the age and the local history of Friends. It 
is perhaps seasonable to discontinue these ex- 
tracts, yet there are some memoranda connected 
with these minutes which may prove interesting 
and instructive to our readers. The first of these 
is a copy of a manumission deed liberating cer- 
tain slaves: 

MANUMISSION DEED. 


Twelfth Month 18th, 1789.—I, Samuel Bow- 
man, of Talbot County, in Maryland, do set 
free from Bondage, my negro woman named 
Sarah, also my negro woman named Patt, each 
of them to be free Immediately from aud after 
the Day of the date hereof, as also my Negro 
lad named Levin, when he arrives at the age 
of twenty-one years, which will be in y® year 
of our Lord Eighteen hundred and two. And 
I do release unto them the above named Per- 
sons, and to each and every of them (from and 
after y° days and times above specified, respec- 
tively) all my right Title, Interest, Property and 
Claim as to their Persons, their service or any 
Estate which they or any of them may require ; 
Hereby Declaring them, theabove-named Sarah, 
Patt and Levin, and each and every of them, 
absolutely free from and after y* Days and 
Times above mentioned respectively, without 
apy interruption from me or any of my Heirs 
or any claiming under me or my heirs. In Testi- 


mony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and Meeting, held the thirtieth of Third Month, 


seal the Eighteenth Day of y* Twelfth month in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-nive. 
SaMUEL BowMay. 
Sealed and delivered in y* presence of 


JAMES Kemp. JR., { sear} 
Talbot County, ss: 


BENJAMIN PaARVIN, 

Before me, the subscriber, one of the Justices 
of the Peace for y* County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Samuel Bowman, y*® grantor within 
named, and did acknowledge y® within Manu- 
mission to be his act and Deed, and that it is 
his true Intent and meaning that y* within named 
Negroes shall be free, according to the express 
Tenor of y* sd Deed. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand the ——— Day of ——— 
in y* year One Thousand Seven hundred and 
eighty-nine. 


The following minutes show the concern of 
Friends that their children should not leave the 
Society in accomplishing their marriages. 

Sixth Month 10th, 1688.—Att our Quarterly 
Meeting at our meeting-house at the head of 
Trade Haven Creek the tenth day of the Sixth 
Month, 1688, this meeting having a godly con- 
cern upon their spirits for the good of their 
children, and seeing the enemy does prevail and 
has prevailed upon Friends’ children to let their 
eyes and minds out upon people of the world, 
so as to join in marriage with them, contrary to 
Truth and their parents’ and tutors’ advice, to 
the grief of their parents and others concerned, 
therefore this meeting unanimously agrees and 
gives it as their sense, that if any child or chil- 
dren belonging to Friends and has Friends to 
their parents and their parents living, and yet 
shall proceed to marriage without their consent, 
that they disinherit them and give them no part 
nor parcel of their outward substance, which 
sense is so recommended tv our next Yearly 
Meeting. 

24th.—At our meeting at our meeting-house 
at the head of Trade Haven Creek, the Friends 
appointed to visit John Dickenson and his wife, 
to encourage him in bis good resolution in with- 
standing his daughter’s marrying contrary to 
Truth’s order, and not to comply with her nor 
them concerned to receive her, nor let her have 
place with them, nor to give her that which he 
intended for her for a portion, which visit John 
Dickenson kindly accepted, and declared his 
oneness with Friends, and said he hoped he 
should never give away his authority, and fur- 
ther said if he wanted any help he would ac- 
quaint Friends and take their advice, but we 
find his wife is not one with him, which we are 
sorry for. 

Twelfth Month 5th, 1692.— At our Monthly 
Meeting at our meeting-house at the head of 
Trade Haven Creek, William Dixon informed 
the meeting that his daughter-in-law is stole 
away and married by a priest in the night, con- 
trary to his and his wife’s minds; that he has 
opposed the same, and refused to pay her por- 
tion, for which he is cited to appear before the 
Commissary General. Now he desires to know 
whether the meeting would stand by him if he 
should sue the priest that so married her. The 
meeting assents to it and promises to stand by 
him in it, he taking the meeting’s advice from 
time to time in his proceedings therein. 


A MEMORIAL OF JOHN BARTLETT. 
A Testimony from Third Haven Monthly 


1786, conceruing our esteemed friend, Joby 
Bartlett, deceased : 

Son of Joseph and Martha Bartlett, of Tal. 
bot County, Maryland, who educated him jg 
the priuciples of Truth, and as he grew in years 
grew in religious experience, aud by reason of 
his meek and upright conduct, was beloved by 
most who were acquainted with him. He wasa 
tender, affectionate husband, exemplary in his 
behavior and solid sitting in meeting; a useful 
member of society, and approved in the station 
of an Elder. His last illness was tedious, and 
attended with sharp affliction, in all of whieh 
he was preserved in exemplary patience ; being 
much tried, as he expressed, with poverty in the 
fure-part thereof, yet was at times favored with 
a renewal of strength and a resignation of his 
will; being often in a weighty frame of mind, 
his expressions were tendering and instructive, 
The morning before his departure, appearing 
sensible his end was near, with great solemnity 
and composure, said, “ Let all be still,” and in 
a short time quietly departed on the twenty-sixth 
of Eighth Month, 1784, in the forty-third year 
of his age, and was buried at Friends’ burying. 
ground at Third Haven the twenty-eighth of 
the same. 

Signed in and by direction of the meeting 
aforesaid by TristRAM NEEDLES, 


Clerk. 


Among the ministering Friends of Maryland, 
one of the most industrious seems to have been 
Mary Berry, originally Mary Bonsal, of Darby, 
Pa. She was married to James Berry. She paid 
numerous family visits in different parts of the 
peninsula, visited parts of her native State, 
Pennsylvania, attended Baltimore and Virginia 
Yearly Meetings and Friends in the Southern 
States, including Carolina and Georgia, and 
near the end of life obtained a minute liberat- 
ing her to go to the West India Islands, especi- 
ally Babadves—but this visit was never paid, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining passage and 
her failing health. 

A memorial of her has been preserved, and 
is as follows: 


MEMORIAL OF MARY BERRY. 


Recorded in Book of Philadelphia Memorials, 
Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia : 

Testimony of Third Haven Monthly Meet- 
ing concerning our ancient and beloved Friend, 
Mary Berry. 

This, our dear Friend, was born at Darby, ia 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1731, and was edu 
cated in the principles of Truth as professed 
by us. 

About the thirty-fifth year of her age, she 
appeared in the ministry, which, from her own 
account, was for some years a very proving dit 
pensation, but He who knew best how to dit 
pose of her, supported her in this conflict, and 
she was at length made willing to bear the 
cross and enabled to perform what she believed 
was required. In the year 1776 she became 
a member of this meeting by her marriage with 
James Berry, a worthy member hereof, where- 
in she was often much exercised in her gift, 
to the edification and satisfaction of the audt 
ence, her ministry being attended with the 
baptizing influence of the Gospel ; in suppl 
cation humble and reverent, appearing to have 
near access to the Throne of Grace, and gene 
rally attended with an increasing solemaily. 
She was often engaged in the weighty service 
visiting families, being inward, deep and sy 
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nen was enabled to lay judgment to the | 
i 


ine and righteousness to the plummet, in such 
soft and gentle tones as mostly to reach the 
witness and gain upon the judgment of those to 
whom her service was directed. 

In the year 1785 she met with a close trial in 
the loss of her beloved husband, which involved 
ber mind for a season in a conflicting exercise 
after resignation, but, after a time, appeared to 
produce still greater dedication to her Master's 
service. 

She travelled several times, in the service of 
the Gospel, through the States of Maryland and 
Delaware and parts of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, and in the year 1793 visited the meetings 
of Friends southward as far as Georgia, return- 
ing home with the reward of peace. Although, 
from her youth, she was of a delicate and feeble 
habit of body, she exhibited a remarkable in- 
stance of diligence in the attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings, being often enabled to attend 
them in such weakness of body as to excite the 
admiration of many ; ber ministry, even at these 
times, when scarcely able to rise on her feet, 
evincing her to be a chosen vessel fitted and 
prepared for her Master’s service, her piety and 
dedication bespeaking it to be her meat and 
drink to do his will. 

Although weakness and indisposition increased 
upon her in the decline of life, yet, being ear- 
nest in the cause of Truth, she engaged, a few 
months before her end, with some others in a 
religious visit to families of this meeting, in 
which service the help of her spirit was sensibly 
experienced, and in an opportunity with the fam- 
ily in which she resided (but a few days before 
her decease) her testimony was strengthening 
and encouraging. 

During her last illness she frequently inti- 
mated she was ready and waiting for her dear 

Lord and Master, and in great composure and 
resignation, was, in much quiet, released from 
all her exercises here below on the twenty-third 
day of the Eighth Month, 1806, in the seventy- 
sixth year of her age. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
meeting, by Thomas Pearson, Clerk at this time. 

Lyp1a PEARSON, 
Clerk. 


Read and approved, in the Southern Quar- 
terly Meeting held at Little Creek the twenty- 
seventh of Fifth Month, 1807, and signed by the 
direction and on behalf of said meeting. 

Tuomas Pearson, Clerk. 
Racuew Berry, Clerk. 





A Remarkable Trance. 


An account of a remarkable trance which 
happened in Cork, Ireland, to a woman who 
was, to all appearance, dead. She had lost the 
use of her side with the palsy, and was bed- 
ridden for fuur or six months before this hap- 
pened ; was a Roman Catholic, ignorant and 
illiterate, very rude and obscure in her manners, 
took the rites of the Romish Church, and what 
religion she seemed to have was of that. 

She lay, as was supposed, dead near forty-eight 
hours, and was laid under a table, according to 
the Irish custom, on an earthen floor. At the 
end of that time signs of life appeared, and means 
Were used for her recovery. In a short time she 
called for Thomas Russell (who was an arch- 
deacon of the Church of Englaud and a pious 
man, of universal charity). He not being then 
at home, several clergymen of that church were 

rought to her, but, without seeing them, she 
ad a sense they were none of them he. In a 

























angels through an empty space, and set down 
at the gate of a fair city, which she described as 
if she had read John’s description of the New 
Jerusalem. She attempted to go in, but was 


she should return into the world, and if she 





short time Thomas Russell came, to whom she grieve her to meet with such treatment from her 
related what had happened, viz: 


husband and children, she said she loved them 
That when she died her soul was borne by | in God, but was to love nothing out of Him. She 
lived several years,and no doubt made a good end. 

Thomas Russell gave it under his hand that 
she brought a message from the dead that no 
one knew but himself. 

The truth of the whole was known to many 
who knew the woman both before and after this 
wonderful event. 


told no unclean thing entered there, but that 


lived a life of holiness, in God’s time she would 
have a habitation there; and was required to 
publish what she had seen and should see. She 
answered she wasan ignorant woman, and wanted 

instruction, and none would believe her. She 
was bid to go to Thomas Russell. She said 
he would not believe her, on which there came 
to her one whom she knew when alive, who was 
a student with Russell in the college, and bid 

her tell him a private transaction that no one 
knew but Russell, the survivor, which should be 
a token to him; and as a token tw her, the side 
she lost the use of should be restored to her 
through faith in God und his prayer; which 
was, accordingly, in a few minu’es, as she de- 
scribed, like a life blood, beginning at the crown 
of her head to her toe, at the dead side, which 
was perfectly sound from that time. She pub- 
licly declared against the mass and purgatory, 
said there were but two places, heaven and hell ; 
that the priests made the people err, for all na- 
tions and people that feared God’ and worked 
righteousness were accepted of Him. She was 
asked if she saw God, and said,“ Yes;” and when 
asked what likeness He had, she said it was not 
lawful to form any likeness of Him. When 
asked if she saw Christ, she said,“ Yes.” “And 
what was He doing?” She said, “Standing at 
the right Hand of God, interceding for the sins 
of the people.” She said she saw several per 

sons that she knew, and children about ten years 
old and under, standing by themselves in a place 
likea beautiful flower-garden, watered with crys- 
tal rivulets, the pebbles of which were brighter 
than the finest jewels—they crowning themselves 
with the flowers, then coming before the Throne 
of God, casting down their chaplets, then re- 
turning to the same employ. She was asked, as 
she was at the gate and did not go in, how could 
she see so many things—for, to be sure, heaven 
is very large. Her answer was that it was with 
the eyes of her soul, and not of her body, and 
they were so strong she could see many miles, 
or rather, without measure. Then she was borne 
by an angel, and shown hell, where she saw the 
devil tormenting souls and upbraiding them for 
hearkening to his temptations. She saw many 
there whom she knew, and her own son, who was 
killed by an acvident at the age ofseventeen. She 
declared agaiust purgatory and other priest-craft 
so boldly that her husband and grown-up chil- 
dren would have killed her, but Thomas Rus- 
sell had her taken out of bed and put into a 
sedan, took a lodging for her several weeks at 
his own cost, where many came to see her, she 
declaring from morning to evening what she 
had seen. Many offered her money, which she 
refused, saying what she had seen was without 
cost, and that if she lived in God’s fear she 
would never want. When she came abroad she 
published what she had seen, in all the churches 
of Cork, Bandon, Kinsale and Youghal, and did 
the same elsewhere, became quite changed every 
way, and spoke as with a new tongue. The 
Roman Catholics met her and abused her, at 
which she did not show the least resentment, 
but said she lo-ked at it in love of God; for 
while they were in the spirit they were they could 
but do those things. When asked, did it not 


=a OOO 
THE COAST-GUARD. 


Do you wonder what [ am seeing 
In the heart of the fire aglow, 
Like cliffs in a golden sunset, 
With a summer sea below ? 
I see, away to the eastward, 
The line of a storm-beat coast, 
And I hear the tread «-f the hurrying waves 
Like the tramp of a mailed host. 


And up and down in the darkness, 
And over the frozen sand, 
I see the men of the const-quard 
*ucing alony the strand, 
Beaten by storm and tempest, 
And drenched by the pelting rain, 
From the shores of Carolina 
To the wind swept bays of Maine. 


No matter what storms are raging, 
No matter how wild the night, 
The gleam of their swinging lanterns 
Shines out with a friendly light. 
And many « shipwreck d sailor 
Thanks God, with his gasping breath, 
For the sturdy arms of the coast-guard, 
That drew him away from death. 


And so when the wind is wailing, 
And the air grows dim with sleet, 

I think of the fearless watchers 
Pacing along their beat 

I think of a wreck, fast breaking 
In the surf of a rocky shore, 

And the life-boat leaping onward 
To the stroke of the bending oar. 


I hear the shceuts of the sailors, 
The boom of the frozen sail, 
And the creak of the icy halyards 

Straining against the gale. 


“Courage!” the captain trumpets, 
“ They are sending help from land!” 
God bles: the men of the coust-quard, 
And ho'd their lives in his hand ! 
—St. Nicholas. 


SHOW ME THY WAY. 





LUCY LARCOM, 


Dark the night, the snow is falling ; 
Through the storm are voices calling ; 
Guides mistaken and misleading, 
Far from home and help receding, 
Vain is all those voices say ; 

Show me thy way! 


Blind am I as those that guide me; 

Let me feel thee close beside me ! 

Come as light into my being! 

Unio me be eyes, all-seeing ! 

Hear my one heart’s wish, I pray: 
Show me thy way! 


Son of man, and Lord immortal, 

Opener of the heavenly portal, 

In thee all my hope is hidden ; 

Never yet was soul forbidden 

Near Thee, always near, to stay ; 
Show me thy way ! 


Theu art truth’s eternal morning; 

Led by Thee, all evil scorning, 

Through the paths of pure salvation 

I shall find thy h»bitation, 

Whence I never more shall stray ; 
Show me thy way! 


Thou must lead me, and none other, 
Truest Lover, Friend and Brother. 
Thou art my soul’s shelier, whether 
Stars gleam ont or tempe-ts gather ; 
In thy presence night 1s day ; 

Show we thy way! 
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Mary Kite. 


(Continued from page 229.) 

[The next letter was to her niece, Rebecca 
Walton. It was written from Chester County, 
where Mary Kite was then living. William 
Kite, to whom it refers, was then living in the 
country | : 


East Braprorp, Sixth Month 28th, 1847. 


Thy nice, long letter, dear Anna, was very 
pleasant to thy aunt. Thou must remember 
thou art young, and I getting old, so this is thy 
time for writing and all other good works. It 
is in writing, as in the improvement of our other 
talents, if not brought into active exercise, thev 
become buried or rusty. I am ready to think 
mine, if ever possessed, seems likely to become 
rusty for waut of use. Well, | would rather 
that should be the case than employ my pen and 
time to an improper purpose, or leave behind 
me any marks that would dishonor the good 
cause. I have ofien said to my friends, “ Write 
nothing that you would be ashamed to see fifty 
years hence.” Physician, heal thyself. Take 
this caution thyself, friend. 

I think it allowable to write in an easy, fa- 
miliar style of the occurrences of the day. They 
are interesting to trace in years to come. Thy 
dear grandmother wrote in an easy, pleasant 
manner, and her lettersare agreeable and fraught 
with instruction. 1 often have occasion to lvok 
back at her example, and the remembrance of 
both my parents is pleasant and cheering, bold- 
ing forth the encouraging language, “ Follow 
us, as we endeavored to fuliow Christ.” 

This is a warm morning, and ye, in that great 
city, will no doubt feel the heat to be trying in 
meeting to-day. We have so high and airy a 
situation that we don’t feel that oppression that 
mauy do. I bave not suffered yet with the heat 
in meeting, and indeed not much anywhere. We 
have been looking with rather anxious eyes to- 
wards the cloudless sky, with a bope that ere 
long we might be favored with refreshing rains. 
The crops are rather unfavorable, wheat, pota- 
toes, etc. But I hope we shall not murmur. 
The Judge of the whole earth will do right. 

Our household are getting on in much the 
old way, the older ones moving along in their 
accustomed occupations, aunt Mary either sit- 
ting in the corner in the diving-room sewing, or 
in the school-room with the children, which is 
a great place of resort. I have many pleasant 
moments surrounded by the litt‘e ones, and 
though there came many very anxivus thoughts, 
as the seed of evil develops iself in occasional 
disputes and cross words, yet it is also apparent 
that the Good Hand is near to them, pointing 
out the evil teudency of those things, and ten- 
dering their hearts. Muy we see of the travail 
of our soul and be satisfied. 

First-day afiernoon.—A warm time, though 
in meeting there was a pleasant air stirring. We 
had our friend Hannah Thomas with us, and 
several other strangers that we are not much 
accustomed to seeing at meeting. We were a 
larger company than common to-day. 

On Fiftn-day aunt P. Sydney and I went to 
West Chester, attended a meeting, and then sat 
with a young woman whose case has been be 
fore the meeting. Rather a trying one. Those 
who visit offenders have need of wisdom superior 
to their own. 

I noticed what thy dear mother said about 
thy uncle Benjamin [Kite] I would willingly 
and gladly do what | could for him, but I see 
nothiug at present I can do. If there should be 
any very marked change, I should, of course, 


wish to be apprised of it. Thy mother’s visit 
was very pleasant, and I anticipate thine, my 
dear Anna, with satisfaction. 

I suppose dear Joseph and Abby will be home 
ere long. With much love to the whole family 
circle, all thy dear uncles, as thou meets with 
them, and my particular friends, Susanna Light- 
toot and others, farewell, dear Anna, says thy 
aunt, Mary Kire. 


TO HER NIECE, ANNA WALTON. 
East BrRADFoRD, Eleventh Month 19th, 1847, 

Well, dear Anna, though I write but seldom, 
I sti bear thee in affectionate remembrance. 
Oh, couldst thou but come out here and see 
what a delightful fall we have, the grain fields 
green and the cattle out grazing, as in the sum 
mer season. Though things look beautiful, yet 
some blighting winds have passed over us aud 
disappointed the expectation of many. First of 
all,a small crop of hay, then the peaches failed, 
scarcely any apples, nearly no nuts, and the 
potato crop, though large, is rotting very fast. 
We have generally excellent corn, which will, 
I hope, make up deficiency in other things. 
What poor, dependent things we are. If the 
Great Husbandman withholds the rain or sends 
too great an abundance the farmers’ labor is in 
vain. Well, let us endeavor to be resigned, like 
the Lord’s prophet formerly, “although the fig 
tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
the vines, the labor of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat, the flock shall be 
cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd 
in the stalls.” Under all these trials, he could 
say, “I will rejoice in the Lord; I will joy 
in the God of my salvation.” Happy experi- 
ence. 

I have been visiting about among my friends; 
two weeks at William’s, one at Coucord, two 
days up at Caln, attending the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Yesterday spent the morning, in company 
with sister Lydia, at William’s, and in the af- 
ternoon L., E. Clement, Mary F., Susan, Aaron, 
William aud I took tea at James Forsythe’s. 
Dear old grandmother was unusually pleasant 
aud bright. Some fears she expressed lest Aun 
should be taken before her, who is indeed very 
feeble, seldom yetting out to meeting. 

Though, dear Anua, [ love my friends, and 
love to be with them, yet I teel it safer when I 
have no commission, from what I apprehend 
a Higher Source, to stay much at home. [ 
have fur many years believed it right fur me to 
try to settle down in the quiet, to keep out of 
unnecessary excitement, and to study to be quiet 
and mind my own proper business. 

It was very pleasant seeing thy dear mother 
at Concord. I thought she looked very well. 
It was quite agreeable meeting with so many 
dear friends, as | did, at the Quarterly Meeting. 

With affection, thy aunt, 

Mary Kite. 


MARY KITE TO ANNA WALTON. 
East Braprorp, Twelfth Month 4th, 1847. 

This is a beautiful winter day; nay, might 
we not rather say, like a summer's day. I was 
up in my pleasant chamber a few minutes ago, 
and saw Thomas and his school-fellows playing 
ball, some without their coats. They have their 
pleasures, but not without alloy. So it is with us 
grown-up children. We have our comforts, but 
so mingled up with trials that we can scarcely say 
which predominates. Well, the best way is to take 
it as it comes, as patiently as wecan. A check- 
ered scene at best. One of your citizens, last 


summer, whilst breathing our pure atmosphere, 





queried with me if I did not feel lonesome in 
the winter, and whether I would not prefer the 
city. She thought it tiresome to be in the coun. 
try, even for a short time. I thiuk I can thank. 
fully say, the feeling of loneliness I know but 
little about, and, as for home, I could not de- 
sire a more congenial one. It is true, trouble 
will come even into this quiet valley, and the 
enemy rears his head sometimes to annoy the 
serenity of the mind. Yet the feeling of my 
heart at this time is thankfulness that the Good 
Hand has so bountifully provided for me, and 
that my friends can receive me, as they do, with 
such kindness. Much gratitude is due on my 
part to Him who turneth the heart of man as 
a man turneth his water-course in his fields, [ 
sometimes remember a little piece I used to read 
at school whilst young, but have not met with 
it since that 1 know of: 


Mira, while on earth we stay, 
Change our residence we may, 

Change it often, and yet still 
May be happy, if we will. 


I do believe it is more in the mind than the 
place that happiness is to be found. What is 
happiness? Is it in the possession of wealth or 
beauty or the friendship of this world? All 
these are liable to be removed from us. Then 
it must be something permanent, durable, that 
cannot be removed, that constitutes happiness, 
Yes, dear Anna, I think we will both agree in 
this sentiment. Well, what is that? “ Seek 
first the kingdom of heaven and its righteous 
ness, and all things needful will be added.” 
Then shall our peace (at times) fl »w as a river, 
and our righteousness as the waves of the sea. 

Well, then, let us go hand in hand, pressing 
through all difficulties, and we shall find the 
Pearl of great price. 

Love to Charles and Debby, Susanna Light- 
foot and Frank and Abby. Farewell, dear 
Anna. 

Thy aunt, Mary Kurs. 
(To be continued.) 





Some Expressions of Sarah Emlen in the Last 
Yearly Meeting Before Her Death. 
Fourth Month 17h, 1849, Third-day. 

In a very solemn manner she suid she believed 
she must deliver what appeared to ber a little 
message which she had to the prisoners of hope; 
sume of the little aud humble ones now present. 
It seemed to h-r that the doors had been opened 
and she had been permitted to sit with them 
little in their prison houses. Have patience, only 
have patience my sisters, the Lord of Hosts is 
puri'ying his people. 

Earnestly do I crave that I may be one with 
you in patiently waiting all the Lord’s appointed 
time, that the Church may be thoroughly puri- 
fied. For the King’s daughter is all glorious 
within, her clothing is of wrought gold. And 
pure gold, my friends, we know, cannot sustain 
any loss by the fire. And some of the obscure 
ones, she believed as they abode in the patience 
would be brought to show themselves. For the 
people would become as the golden pipes which 
were to convey the golden oil in the sanctuary. 
That the harmony and unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace would once more prevail ; ex- 
pressing her firm conviction that pothing would 
be permitted to hurt or destroy in all the Lord’s 
holy mountain. Accept this exhortation of love 
from one who feels herself standing upon the 
very brink of an awful eternity. I leave it a8 

la little legacy of luve to you. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Reminiscences. 


I have in my possession the following re- 
markable letter, and aithough it is only signed 
«J. L.,” yet circumstances are such that | do 
pot hesitate to attribute it to my great uncle, 
Jobo Letchworth: 








“ CHAMBER OF DEATH. 

“ My Dear Friends :— This morning, about 
the ninth hour, a messenger from my brother 
Robert’s wife informed me that he lay dying 
aud wanted to see me. The receipt of a piece 
of intelligence so divagreeable and so unex- 
pected, as I had not heard a syllable of bis ill- 
ness, you must needs think occasioned some 
sensations peculiarly painful. 1 hastened im- 
mediately to his house and found him deprived 
of his senses, in strong convulsions, struggling 
under the pangs of death. I accosted him with 
all the sympathy fraternal affection inspires, 
He knew me, attempted to articulate some 
words, but in vain, his tongue cleaving to the 
roof of his mouth, could not utter one syllable, 
nor communicate one idea. His right hand, 
however, not having ‘forgot its cunning,’ had 
just strength enough left to give mine a momen- 
tary pressure, while his eye endeavored to in- 
terpret the meaning of it to be love. I waited 
beside his bed several hours, and was a sorrow- 
ful spectator of a death-bed scene, such as mine 

























































; eyes never beheld before. Every part of his 
frame was convulsed ; every nerve seemed to be 
; strained with anguish in the conflict with death. 
> And his mind was perbaps thrown into tumult 
} in a manver analogous to the tumult that pre- 
, vailed in his corporeal system. O death, thou 

king of terrors! Surely thou assumedest thy 
3 most terrible aspect in the visage of one who 
’ was my brother, my companion, my intimate, 

wy friend ; a thousand times had we taken sweet 
: counsel together, a thousand times gone up to 
. the house of God in company. 

“About ten minutes before his soul ascended 
toGod who gave it, the tempest suddenly sub- 
sided, and a silent, solemn calm ensued. His 
body ceased to be convulsed, his countenance 

t changed, his eyes became dim, and his face 
gathered paleness. O God! what an humbling 
apectucle to the pride of man; what an instruct- 

d ive one to fvols. What a solemn one to the 

le wise. My soul endured some emotions which 
¥ language cannot describe, and had some sensa- 

t tions for which there are not to be found any 

d adequate signs. Fain would I have entered, as 

‘ it were, into his soul to explore his thoughts and 

y feelings. Fain would I have conversed with 

is him on the verge of eternity to have known 
what prospect he had before him ; what hopes 

h and expectations, or if any, what fears respect- 

d ing the approaching change; but alas, disease 

‘ sealed up every avenue of intelligence between 

1s us. Betore death had sealed up every avenue 

d of sense, when his hands lay cold and motion 

rm less by his side, all the remaining sparks of life 
seemed to be collected together into his eyes, 

oo whose fringed curtains he opened, and fixed a 

“s dim, languishing gaze upon me, until life itself 

ch stole out of these windows of the soul, and his 
¥. last breath escaped. 

he “Alas, poor Robert! my elder brother, the 

a first born among many brethren ; very near hast 

1d thou been unto me—in life we were united, but 

i's by death we were separated. What is life? 

a This short existence of which we are so enam- 

us ored —a bubble formed out of the ocean of 

s elernity, that floats a moment in uncertainty, 





and then is dissolved forever. To be born is to 
gin to die. Every step we take in life carries 
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us nearer to the grave, the gloomy mansion | sistant, perceiving a limb was about to fall, 


where a promiscuous multitude huddled together 


ness—but I can say no more. I have nothing 
to say about my own affairs at present, and in- 
deed mere worldly concerns appear scarce worth 
spending one’s time upon with svlicitude. Vari 

ous growing infirmities may svon sicken us of 
this trifling scene, and prompt us, should we 
attain old age full of these infirmities, to craw! 
on our crutches to the grave fur rest. Beyond 
the grave my fears do not extend. I am con- 
tent to fall into the hands of a Being, whose at- 
tributes of mercy, so far as I feel and know of 
Him, like Aaron’s rod, swallows up all the rest. 

“si. 

This saying that “ beyond the grave my fears 
do not extend,” should not be and doubtless 
was not spoken lightly, and such confidence in 
one who like J. L., had long been a devoted 
servant of the Lord, was very proper. Of him 
my father wrote: 

“ While blessed with strength he preached that Sav- 
iour’s love, 

Which now in weakness it is his to prove; 

His lengthened day of Jabor nearly o’er, 

He await» his summons to the heavenly shore, 

Where is fur bim who Jesus’ love has shared 

A mansion in the Father’s house prepared.” 

That even those who it is to be feared are 
taken away in displeasure, have at times a 
sense of their danger given them is illustrated 
in a very remarkable circumstance occurring 
while I was a lad. This friend had been a fa- 
vored minister in her younger days, but being 
wealthy and of high social standing, more at- 
tention was bestowed upon her than she could 
bear with humility. I was told that in any 
company it was usual for her to be taken out 
and seated at the table, and then others might 
come. How unwise was such distinction. 

She had been favored with a dream, in which 
it appeared that she lost her life through a house 
taking fire. And now, being about to have a 
new one built, she resolved to have it made fire- 
proof. The family, consisting of herself and 
two daughters, had taken possession of their 
new abode on a Seventh-day. Whilst at the 
supper-table, one of the girls remarked that the 
house was perfect; they could not think of a 
single improvement that could be made. 

At meeting next morning the mother arose, 
quoting the passage, “It it nothing to you, all 
ye that pass by ; behold and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is done unto 
me, wherewith the Lord has afflicted me in the 
day of his fierce anger; from above hath He 
sent fire into my loins, and it hath prevailed 
against them; He hath spread a net for my 
feet; He hath turned me away back; He hath 
made me desolate and faint all theday.” And 
how awfully was this verified that very night! 
Being awakened by an alarm of fire, they found 
the stairway in flames, and that the only escape 
would be by a window. A ladder had been 
put up and one daughter got out safely, who 
said that her mother was just behind her and 
ready to step upon the ladder, but was over- 
come, it is supposed, by suffucation—at least the 
other two perished. 

In such a case we may not judge, but how 
different would be the feelings of relatives from 
those entertained concerning my neighbor in 
Ohio—a goodly Methodist man, who after sit- 
ting thoughtfully at his breakfast table, said, 
“It is my concern to live so as to be ready to 
go at any moment.” Proceeding in company 
with his hired man to the woods, they were 


| called out to beware. 
without rank or precedence are silent in dark- 


Instead of attempting to 
escape, my friend merely bowed down his head. 
In his case, although death was as sudden as 
theuga struck by lightning, no one could rea- 
sonably doubt that it found him prepared. 

(To be continued.) 


Water Tanks of the Southwest. 


Across some such smal] stream the cattleman 
has thrown a great dam, costing, perhaps a smal] 
fortune, and built by an engineer not afraid to use 
masonry, for he knows what the sudden South- 
ern floods may mean, Thus is formed a vast 
“tank,” at which the cattle water, coming un- 
known distunces to quench a thirst not stayed 
completely by the cactus leaves whose thorns 
line their mouths as they do those of the wild 
deer of the region. These tanks are the abede 
of vast swarms of wild fowl which come in from 
the sea. About them crowds all the wild game 
of the country. In the mud along their trampled 
banks one sees the footprint of the cougar, of the 
“leopard cat,” of the wild deer, the wild turkey, 
the wild hogs, and peccaries, all these blending 
with the tread of the many wading or swimming 
birds which find here their daily rendezvous. 
Sometimes such tanks run far into the open 
country back of the “wet prairie,” as the sea 
marsh is generally called, and again they may 
run close down to the salt bays which make in 
from the gulf. Sometimes this artificial water 
supply of the ranch is supplemented by a few na- 
tural lagoons of fresh water, which rarely go 
entirely dry. These lakes or lagoons or broken 
pond holes may run for miles through the swales 
in the coast forest—a forest the most forbidding 
of any in this whole great country in its ominous 
gray desolation of twisted trees covered with great 
festoons of the Spanish moss. It is a thirsty land 
of the brooding Southwest, this land of warmth 
and plenty, where life grows swiftly and is swiftly 
cut down. Here the cattle mature and breed 
more rapidly than in the North. They range 
over many miles of country, many of them for- 
ever unknown and uncounted, for the round-up 
in no part of the Western range is more trying 
than in the pathless thorny chaparral, where the 
rider can see but a few yards about him and 
where no general view is ever possible. Water 
is the one needful thing, and water is the load- 
stone which draws to view the cattleman’s wealth 
a: nothing else can do; for the cattle must drink. 
They must drink, even though the suns of sum- 
mer dry up the water pools till they are but 
masses of slime and mud, till they are worse 
than dry—till they have become traps and pit- 
falls more deadly than human ingenuity could 
devise. Into these treacherous abysses of bot- 
tomless and sticky mud the famished creatures 
wade, seeking a touch of water for their tongues. 
Weakened already by their long thirst, they 
struggle and plunge hopelessly in their attempt 
to get back to solid land. The hands of the 
waterless bogs hold them down. For a day the 





| creature holds its head clear of the mud. Then 


its head sinks down. Lucky is it if there be 
water enough to make the mud soft, so that it 
soon covers the nostrils and cuts off the breath. 
Above these traps of death clouds of buzzards 
are alwayssoaring. Others drape the dismal live 
oaks in lines of sombre black, blending fitly with 
the sombre gray of the hanging moss. Along the 
banks of such dried water holes there are always 
lying huodreds of skeletons. The loss of life is 
unknown and uncounted. Horses, cows, calves, 
all the animals of the range perish here yearly 


soon engaged in cutting down a tree. The as-| in unestimated numbers. The loss of wealth is 
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frightful in the aggreyate, yet it is one of the 
ways of the cattle trade never to regard it and to 
take no means of preventing it. Indeed, noth- 
ing can be done to prevent it. It is the way of 
Nature. The rancher of the southern range will 
say to you that you shall have as your own pro- 
perty, every horse you shall pull out of the mud, 
every horned head that you shall save from 
death in the depth of the waterless bog. But 
though you take pony and rope and drag out 
helpless victim after victim, what then shall you 
do? They die upon the banks because they can 
not travel to other water if indeed there be any 
other water within many miles. The tragedy goes 
on year after year, to what extent no one knows. 
The rancher comes to be entirely careless of it. 
The business of cattle ranching is primarily but 
a rude overlapping of the ways of Nature, and 
to Nature’s care and protection are left the crea 

tures whose lives are only partially taken in 
charge by their human owners. 
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Some years ago an elderly Friend living in 
the central district of Philadelphia met with 
a slight accident while attending to some busi- 
ness in the northern part of the city. He slipped 
and fell on the pavement. A number of per- 
sons who noticed the occurrence, came up to 
him and assisted him to his feet. They inquired 
if he was much burt ; should they call a carriage 
to take him toa hospital or to his home; should 
they carry him into a drug-store and call a 
physician? He thanked them for their kind- 
ness, but not being much burt, said he would 
take a car and ride home. He was assisted to 
the car, where he found the passengers equally 
solicitous about him. Was he injured, and how 
could they render him assistance? The Friend 
was much impressed with their attention and 
solicitude, and afterwards remarked how unex- 
pected it was to him to witness the kind-heart- 
edness manifested by the people in the upper 
part of the city. He was told that the same 
manifestation would be found in all parts of the 
city, as it was a trait of character that pre- 
vailed among our citizens. “ An excellent trait 
it is,” he responded. 

A valuable Friend once spoke of the large 
number of benevolent institutions and enter- 
prises in Philadelphia. Almost every need of 
those less favored than others who are blessed 
with a sufficiency of the things of this life, could 
be provided tor, if the situation was made known, 
Our Friend believed that those who are engaged 
in this work are actuated by motives that are 
well pleasing in the Divine sight, and that such 
would meet with the favor of our Heavenly 
Father. “ Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor,” said David, “the Lord will deliver him 
in time of trouble.” Aud Solomon, “ He that 
hath pity upon the poor leudeth unto the Lord ; 
and that which he hath given will He pay him 
again.” 

Kindness to others and also to the dumb ani- 
mals, should be impressed on the minds of chil- 
dren at an early age. This will have a correct- 
ive influence for that spirit of selfishness so com- 
mon to mankind, and which is manifested very 
early in life. And when there are combined 
the lessons of self-restraint, generosity and self- 
control, together with examples of like virtues in 
their care-takers and companions, these will be 
of great value to the children in after life, as 


well as a rich reward to those who have thus 
instructed and influenced them. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States —The public debt statement shows 
that at the clove of business on First Month 31st, the 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, amounted to $1,011,- 
701,338, an increase for the month of $12,589,771. This 
increase is accounted for by the decrease in the amount 
of cash on hand, 

The magnitude of the operations of counterfeiters 
during the past two years has caused Secretary Gage 
to ask for an increased appropriation fur suppres-ing 
counterfeiting. 

The Tennessee Legislature has elected Thomas B. 
Turley to be United States Senator. 

A petition is being largely signed by the reputable 
residents of the coast towns of lower Alaska, asking the 
Government to provide for the safety of life and prop- 
erty there by e-tablishing some form of administering 
justice. The presence of at least 300 soldiers is de- 
sired, and it is suggested that martial law be declared. 
The arrivals now average 300 daily, and include many 
criminals and desperate men. 

The Kentucky Senate has passed the Fellow-servant 
bill by 16 to 10. The bill is far reaching in its effects 
as to liability of corporations for damages. Under its 
terms action may be recovered for negligence of any 
or all ewployés of railroads. 

The Bronston Poolroom bill passed the Kentucky 
Senate on the 4th, and was sent to the House. The 
bill not only makes pool selling a felony, except on 
race-courses, but excludes foreign books. 

A statement of the agricultural products of Kansas 
in quantities and values for 1897 is surprising. In- 
cluding cereals, breadstuffs, tobacco, grasses, potatoes, 
cotton, hemp, wine, wool, butter, cheese, milk, beef, 
etc., the total value of products was $136,335,258, while 
the value of the live stuck was $94,074,885, making a 
grand total of $2380,410,143. Besides all this, the 
Kansas people cancelled, in 1897, mortgage indebted- 
ness of $25,000,000 and bank indebtedness of $5,000,000. 

A sterm of exceptional severity, accompanied by 
heavy snow, and, in some cases, intense cold, swept 
over New England on the first instant, crippling rail- 
road and electric service. Boston was completely 
cut off from communication during most of the day, 
and business was practically suspended. Many horses 
were killed by telephone and other wires which had 
fallen over the trolley wires. It is reported from 
Gloucester, Mass., that about 1,000 fishing and other 
vessels were wholly or partly wrecked in the storm ; 
from Boston that a score of persons were drowned and 
$2,000,000 of loss inflicted. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 431, which 
is 27 lexs than the previous week, and 74 less than the 
corresponding week of 1897. Of the whole number, 
229 were males and 222 females: 73 died of pneumonia ; 
39 of consumption ; 39 of heart disease ; 23 of diph- 
theria; 20 ot apoplexy ; 19 of old age; 16 of bronchitis ; 
16 of typhoid fever; 15 of Bright’s disease ; 15 of ma- 
rasmus: 11 of nephritis; 10 of convulsions, and 10 of 
burns and scalds. 

Markets, &e. — U.S. 2’s8, 99} a 102; 4’s, reg., 113 a 
1133; coupon, 114} a 115; new 4’s, reg., 128 a 1253; 
conpon, 128 a 128}; 5’x, 1133 a 114; currency 6's, 103 a 
105. 

Cotton.—Middling uplands, 6;¢. per pound. 

FEED.— Spot bran, $15.20 a $16.25 per ton for win- 
ter in bulk and $14.50 a $16.20 per ton for spring in 
sacks, 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.90 a $3.10; do extras, 
$3.25 a $3.50 ; Pennsylvania rolier, clear, $4.00 a $4.25 ; 
do., do., straight. $4.30 a $4.50; Western winter, clear, 
$4.20 a $4.40; do., do.. straight, $4.50 a $4.75; do., 
do, patent. $4.75 a $5.00 ; spring, clear, $4.20 a $4.35 , 
do., straight. $4 60 a $4 90; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.20 ; 
do,, favorite brands, $5.25 a $5.40. City mulls, extra, 
$3.25 a #350; do., clear, $4.20 a $440; do., straight, 
$4 40 a $4 60; do., patent, $5.25 $5.40. Rye FLour.— 
Choice Penna., $2.60 a $2.80 per bbl. BucKWHEAT 
FLour.—$1.30 a $1.50 per 10U pounds, as to quality, 
for new. 

GRaIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 973 a 973c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 33} a 34c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 305c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5$ a d§c.; good, 4 a 5c.; 
medium, 43 a 43c.; com., 4} a 44e. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.— Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 43 a 43c.; 
medinm, 4 a 4}c.; common, 3 a 3}c.; lambs, 5 a 64c. 

Hoes.— 53 a 6c. for best Western ; others, 54 a 5}c. 

ForeIGN.—A dispatch, dated the Ist instant, from 
Plymouth, England, says, “‘ The mail steamer Chan- 
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nel Queen has been totally wrecked off the Island of 
Guernsey. The Chinnel Queen, which ran between 
Plymouth and the Island of Jersey, stru-k on the 
rocks, during a fog this morning, and sank. The latest 
rep rt is that twenty-two were drowned—the chief 
engineer, three stokers and eighteen passengers, who 
were drowned in their cabins when the seas swam 

the vessel. The rescued passengers lost everything, 
even their clothing.” 

Great Britain is producing more whisky than ever, 
The output of Scotch whisky last year was 28,500,000 
gallons, an increase of 30 per cent, and the increages 
in Irish and English whisky were 13 and 10 per cent, 
respectively, 

At a sale of Burns’ works in Edinburgh on the 7th 
instant, a copy of the first Kilmarn: ck edition, in the 
original paper cover, uncut, brought £572. 

A decree has been issued by the Prussian Minister 
of Finance, which goes into effect immediately, pro. 
hibiting the importation of every kind of American 
fresh fruit. The Prussian Government claims that 
California and other vermin threaten German tree 
and fruits. Our ambassador was not warned of the 
decree previous to its issue. 

The decree issued by the Prussian Minister of Fi- 
nance stopping the importation of American fruits 
has been considered in the Bundesrath. It was de 
cided that the importation of fresh fruit is only for. 
bidden when the same is discovered to contain a plant 
bug. The prohibition does not extend to dried fruits, 
A proposal that a decree should be issued prohibiting 
the importation from America of live plants and shrubs 
and packages containing the same was approved, 

Russia, France and Great Britain have agreed to 
insist on the candidature of Prince George of Greece 
fur the Governorship of Greece, and are ready to en- 
force it. 

The Russian troops which have been guarding the 
trans-Siberian Railroad have entered Manchuria, with 
the consent of the Pekin authorities. 

In the event of Russia hoisting her flag over the 
forts at Port Arthur the British Admiral has been 
ordered to hoist the English flag over Chusan, and the 
Japanese ficet will ascend the Yang-Tse-Kiang as soon 
as the river rises. 

It is believed that China will be induced to decline 
the Bri ish proposals in consequence of Russia’s oppo- 
sition, and, similarly, that she will be unable to ae- 
cept the Russian proposals owing to England’s oppo- 
sition. 

An imperial decree in China authorizes an issue of 
Treasury bonds, at 5 per cent., to the amount of about 
$78,000,000. Similar bonds, issued at the time of the 
war of 1859, were repudiated in 1862. 

A dispatch of the 2nd instant from Nagasaki to the 
Daily Mail say~, “ The Far Eastern situation is very 
seri us, and it is believed that Japan is actively pre 
paring for war.” 

Earthquakeshocksin Asia Minor have killed twenty 
and injured fifty persons and great damage to property 
has been done. ‘The Sultan has ordered the Minister 
of Finance to take steps to succor the injured 

An earthquake in Anatolia is reported to have 
caused widespread devastation. 

Two hundred buildings in Manilla, Philippine 
Islands. have been destroyed by fire. 

It is officially estimated that the cost of the Cuban 
war from Second Month, 1895, to the end of 1897,i8 
$240,000,000. Arrears due from the Cuban treasufy 
amvunt to $40,000,000. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters it 
regard to instruction and discipline should be # 
dressed to WiLuiaAM F. WICKERSHAM, inet 

Payments on account of board and tuition, aad 
communications in regard to business should be for 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—For convenient 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. My 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met wheo 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 8 

Epwarp G. Smepiey. Sup’t 


ne 


Diep, on the sixteenth of Eleventh Month, 18%, 
ELLEN Srarr, daughter of the late Curtis H. War 
rington, in the eighteenth year of her age; a mem 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 





